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It has generally been assumed that Bulwer in an
editorial capacity was more of a failure than a success.
Prejudice, hoftile and friendly, has declared, on the
one hand that he was too much of an egoift, on the
other that his genius was too aspiring, to achieve the
Stubborn self-effacement necessary to an editor who
knows what he wants and means to make other people
provide it for him. Undeniably his period of office
saw a heavy fall in the paper's circulation. But a
careful examination of the New Monthly as it was
during his reign sugge&s that, if the content of the
magazine were indeed to blame for its loss of popu-
larity, it was only because the quality was changed
from the nondescript to the determinate too suddenly
to suit the ta&e of the public.1 In such a case Bulwer's
only editorial shortcoming was a too rapid intelligence;
and one may hazard in all seriousness that, had he not
been so much in advance of his time, he might have
come to rank among the great editors of the nineteenth
century. He was hardworking, a brilliant improviser,
and a man of retentive memory; almoft immediately
he transformed what had been a pleasant, but quite
fortuitous, assemblage of articles by various hands on
various themes into an organised and forcible expres-
sion of his own convidtions and his own personality;

1 The following comment from one of the ephemeral periodicals of
the day, published just after Bulwer's retirement from his editorial
duties, expresses what was probably a shrewd opinion of the bad effect
on the paper of a too sudden swing-over from indolence to energy.

" Under Campbell's dynasty, or to speak more correctly towards the
conclusion of his reign, this talented periodical betrayed symptoms
of exhauftion and decay. When Bulwer ascended the throne his
restless spirit roused its slumbering powers and the New Monthly
acquired the haughty ftride of the political partisan in lieu of the
mincing gait of a * waiting gentlewoman.* But insipidity and turmoil
are alike unsuited to the purpose of literature. Under the present
commonwealth thejwtf* milieu is likely to be attained betwixt platitude
on the one hand and fiery zeal on the other." (The Rover, No. T,
September 14, 1833.)